ADDRESS 


iets OF THE 


WHIG YOUNG MEN’S CONVENTION 


TO 


THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Nearly a thousand Delegates, appointed by the Whig Young 
Men in the several cities, towns and districts of the State, and 
assembled in Convention at Worcester on this eleventh day of 
September, ask leave to address you. 

‘The day is approaching which is once more to dbtepmine the 
political character of our beloved: Commonwealth, and once 
more to test the political consistency of her citizens. Our 
Annual State Election takes place on the eleventh of November 
ah next. On that day it is to be decided, whether, after ten years 

of uniform and uncompromising opposition to the party now at 
the head of this nation, old Massachusetts is to be found, in the 
eleventh year, recanting all her professions, renouncing all. her 
principles, and not only supporting that party in its administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Nation, but admitting it, and even 

inviting it in, to the supreme control of her own affairs ! 
This is the exact question before us. In whatever. different 
phraseology it may be presented, under whatever specious pre- 
tences it may be disguised, with whatever other and extraneous 
considerations it may be studiously mixed up and embarrassed 
by our opponents, the main question before the People of Mas- 
sachusetts at the approaching Election is this ;—Will they 
consent to be seen, deserting, at length, the cause to which they a 
eis have hitherto so undauntedly adhered, withdrawing their oppo- 4 
: sition.to the existing rulers of the Nation, and even yielding up 
their own Commonwealth to the dominion of: a: party, to which : 
a they have given so,many pledges of irreconcileable hostility ? 
ei It would seem, Fellow Citizens, as if the bare statement of 
such a proposition were sufficient to settle it. The very sug- 
gestion of such a change would seem to involve an imputation 
upon the integrity, and almost an insult to the understanding, ; 
of those whom we address. Yet there are those in the Com- : 
‘monwealth bold enough to call upon you to make that change, 
‘i and bold enough to believe, too, that their call will prove suc- 
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cessful. Not satisfied with the ten successive repulses which 
they have already sustained, not content with the ten times 
repeated resolution which you have expressed, to maintain your 
position and defend your principles to the last, the friends of 
the National Administration present themselves before you with 
still a fresh appeal, claim of you a renewed consideration of its 
merits, and demand from you still another decision. 

To the Young Men of Massachusetts this appeal has been 
addressed with particular emphasis during the past year, and an 
unprecedented system of party machinery has been set in 
motion to bring it before them with the greatest effect. Affili- 
ated Associations have been organized for this purpose in all 
quarters of the State, and a select corps of itinerant lecturers: 
has been employed for the season, to invest it with the charms 
of oratory and enforce it by the powers of argument. It will 
hardly, therefore, be deemed presumptuous, for that portion of 
the Young Men of the Commonwealth, whom no argument has 
yet convinced and no eloquence converted, to give some expla-_ 
nation of their views as to the nature and reasonableness of this 
appeal. 

It must be acknowledged, we cannot but believe, on all sides, 
that in order to recommend the proposed change in the politics 
of Massachusetts with any effect, in order that such a change 
may appear reasonable or respectable in those who are called 
upon to make it, some substantial cause for it must be shown, or 
some corresponding change exhibited in the principles or the 
practices either of those in whose favor, or of those to whose 
prejudice, that change is to operate. Is any such substantial 
cause assigned? Is any such corresponding change discoverable ? 

We know not, Fellow Citizens, in what better shape we 
could embody the brief exposition which we propose to attempt 
of the nature of the appeal which has been made to us all, and 
of the character of the contest in which we are all engaged, 
than in that of an answer to this inquiry. It is an inquiry 
which necessarily resolves itself into two parts. 1. Has there 
been any change in the conduct of our National Rulers which 
ealls upon the People of Massachusetts to abandon the opposi- 
tion to them in which they have so long persisted? 2. Has 
there been any change in the conduct of our State Administra- 
tion which .calls upon that People to withdraw the support 
which they have so long afforded it ? 

Fellow Citizens, the Administration of our National Affairs, 
since the accession of General Jackson to the Presidency, is 
familiar to you all. Whatever else may .be asserted of it, it 
certainly has not been of a character to be unobserved or unre- 
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membered. It has forced itself, at every step, upon the atten- 
tion even of those least disposed to take notice of political pro- 


‘ceedings. .It has left deep and indelible traces both upon the 


character of the Nation and upon the interests of the People. 
No citizen of the Union can have been so isolated in his pur- 
suits, or so contracted in his sympathies, so shut out from society 
and wrapt up in self, as not to have perceived the influences of 
this administration, in some stage of its career, coming home to 
his feelings or his fortunes. Its Veto Policy, its Appointment 
and Removal Policy, its Indian Policy, its Post Office Policy, 
its Public Lands Policy, its Internal Improvement Policy, its 
Tariff Policy, its Financrtan Policy,—no one surely can 
require to be informed either what they have been, or how they 
have operated. 

And as little can any one need to be reminded, in what light 
this Administration has been all along regarded by a great 
majority of the People of Massachusetts, or what judgment has 
been pronounced by them upon its various acts and principles. 
It is notorious, with what undeviating uniformity, with what 
unexampled unanimity, they have declared them, from first te 
last, to be, in their opinion, unwise, unequal, unconstitutional, 
corrupt, extravagant, tyrannical. 

And now what one of these principles has the Administration 
renounced? What one of these acts disowned? What one 
Policy, which it has ever espoused and has not already consum- 
mated, has it now desisted from? What one, is it not rather, 
with renewed vigor, pressing forward at this moment to a 
completion ? 

A change of Presidents, a year or two since, afforded to the 
National Office-holders a most favorable opening for some 
change in their proceedings. Having succeeded in the great 


‘end of securing the continuance of their own Supremacy, hav- 


pee ected the election of their own candidate for the succes- 


_#sica, and thus obtained a new term of official authority and 


emolument for themselves, some suspension of their corrupt and 
intriguing practices might have been safely anticipated. Having 
accomplished, too, the original object of all their financial 
schemes, having wreaked their vengeance upon the Bank of the 
United States, terminated its existence as a National Institution, 
and brought the public Deposites within their.own irresponsible 
control, some cessation of hostilities upon the currency and 
business of the country might have been reasonably expected. 
Indeed, every thing seemed to conspire, at that moment, in 
urging upon the Administration an alteration of conduct. ‘The 
ruinous results of their past career were in immediate process of 
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developement. ‘The enormous increase of Bank Capital, the 
boundless expansion of Bank issues, the wild speculation both 
in the Public Lands and in all manner of private merchandize, 
which their previous measures had mainly excited and stimu- 
lated, were then in the very act of producing that wide-spread 
catastrophe, which was their legitimate and always looked-for 
consequence. ‘The distress of the People, the bankruptcy of 
the Nation, their own signal disgrace and failure, seemed thus 
alike to demand of them, to abandon their projects, to retrench 
their expenditure, to reform their abuses, to put a stop to their 
corruption, and to return once more to the path’of experience, 
economy, and honesty. 

It is well remembered, also, that a change like this was confi- 
dently relied upon in this part of the country at the time of 
which we speak. It was promised by many of his friends, and 
even predicted by many of his foes, that Mr. Van Buren, 
having once reached the topmost round of the political ladder, 
would spurn the base measures by which he had ascended, 
would shake off the unprincipled men by whom he had been. 
lifted, and would follow other counsels and other courses thari 
those of his predecessor. As a northern man, especially, it 
was considered certain that he would befriend northern interests 
and assert northern principles, or, at least, that he would never 
permit them to be sacrificed or silenced by his followers, to 
appease a sectional jealousy or conciliate a southern prejudice. 

How many of these confident expectations have been real- 
ized? How many of these undoubting reliances justified? 
How many of these predictions and promises fulfilled? 

It is a fact, Fellow Citizens, too notorious to be argued, that 
the Administration of our National Affairs, since the accession 
of Mr. Van Buren, has been in no degree less extravagant, in 
no degree less corrupt, in no degree less arbitrary, in no degree 
less generally oppressive to the country, or less peculiarly hos- 
tile to the Northern States, than it was before; and, indeed, 
that if there has been any change in all these respects, it has 
been a change from bad to worse. 

Those personal exhibitions of despotic temper, which were so 
frequently displayed by the self-willed Chieftain who preceded 
him, the country has, it is true, been spared from. They 
belonged to the individual. They would have been tolerated 
in no other individual. They would have been borne with for 
an instant, from no one, who had not laid up for himself in 
advance an exhaustless fund of popular favor by vanquishing a 
foreign enemy. 
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Nor has there been any occasion of late, for the proscriptions, 
the vetoes, the assumptions of responsibility and usurpations of 
authority, which characterized the outset of General Jackson’s 
Presidency. The end for which these all were exerted, has 
been accomplished. The spoils of victory have all been seized. 
The public offices have all been appropriated. Refractory 
incumbents have all been removed; obnoxious measures 
defeated ; and uncomplying institutions crushed. Above all, 
Executive Inrivence, by a systematic and persevering 
application of all the patronage and all the powers of the Gov- 


ernment to the single purpose of ‘rewarding its friends and_ 


punishing its enemies,” has at last attained an accumulated force 
and an all pervading extension, which render any of these open 
and direct assertions of Executive authority no longer necessary. 

Mr. Van Buren, it is well known, succeeded to a Presidential 
prerogative, already established and fortified, and requiring no 
new exertion on his part either to enlarge or strengthen, which 
far more resembled the Exective Monarcuy which some of 
the framers of the Constitution were accused of favoring, than 
the Republican Chief Magistracy which they all finally agreed 
in creating. It is saying little to his credit, that he has been 
content to maintain it and exercise it without addition. It is 
sufficient for his condemnation, that he was an accessory in the 
first degree, to the robberies committed on Congress and the 
People, by which that prerogative was originally amassed ;— 
that he received the stolen powers from the very hands of the 
guilty taker; and that he has utterly refused to restore them, 
on demand, to their rightful, Constitutional owners. 

This, certainly, no one can deny. In all the general principles 
and measures of his administration, in all his efforts and in all 
his acts, he has fulfilled the servile purpose which he professed at 
his induction. ‘If the ‘‘ footsteps”? have been abandoned by him 
at all, it has only been in going beyond his predecessor. If the 
Sub-Treasury System, for example, which it is his peculiar 
distinction to have first proposed in terms to the Country, is not 
to be regarded as the necessary and inevitable, it is certainly the 
consistent and legitimate consummation of the financial policy 
which his predecessor had originated and pursued. If it be not 
the unavoidable and only, it is clearly the direct and obvious 
terminus of that disastrous track of Currency Experiment, of 

_ which the Removal of the Deposites formed the starting-point, 
and. Bank Vetoes, ‘Treasury Orders, and Specie Circulars the 
intervening stages. While the pertinacity with which the author 
of this System has adhered to it, after its thrice repeated rejec- 
tion by the Representatives of the People—the insolent avowal 
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of his underlings, in the very face of those Representatives, 
that it was already in existence and operation, and would so 
continue, in spite of any amount of popular clamor, when there 
was no warrant of law for it, either express or implied—and his 
own recently renewed demonstration of a design to fatigue the 
People into ratifying and confirming it, by denying to them all 
other means of securing the public monies from embezzlement 
and plunder—display, jtumustiba admitted, a pitch of Executive 
presumption, a stretch of Executive arrogance, a desperation of 
Executive daring, never surpassed, if ever equalled, during the 
administration of Andrew Jackson. 

That Mr. Van Buren, on a public visit to bs native State, 
and in presence of the multitudes, civil and military, assembled 
to pay him the respect to which his station entitled him, should 
have touched upon any topics upon which public opinion was 
divided,—that he should have alluded at all to measures of a 
purely partizan nature,—that he should have consented for a 
moment to sink the character of existing Chief Magistrate of 
the Nation, in that of Candidate for a new election, and thus 
to repel at the outset the approaches of all who were not ready 
to enlist in the ranks of his political supporters,—was an 
evidence of poor tact, of bad feeling, and of worse principle. 
But that, on first entering the great commercial metropolis of 
the Union, to whose prosperity and welfare a sound, uniform, 
and well-reculated Currency is a thing, so vital—that on first 
revisiting the city which had not only been a principal scene of 
the ruinous consequences of the measures of his predecessor, 
but had afforded so recent and so startling a developement of 
the character of those which he himself had proposed—that, on 
first setting foot upon the very pier from which Swarrwour 
and Price had so lately fled—that, on such an occasion and on 
such a spot, he should have chosen no other theme for his 
salutatory speech, but the sublime merits of the Sub-Treasury 
System and his own sovereign will and pleasure to persevere in 
its establishment,—evinces a hardihood and effrontery altogether 
unprecedented in the history of Republican Rulers. 

Nor have the hopes.and expectations of a change of policy 
consequent upon a change of Presidents, been better fulfilled in 
relation to other subjects.—An unreduced, if not an increased, 
extravagance in the Public Expenditures ;—an undiminished, if 
not.an enlarged and emboldened spirit of encroachment upon 


Legislative and Judicial authorities ;—an unabated, if not a 


quickened and more unblushing, exercise of official patronage 
for the merest and meanest electioneering ends ;—an unrelaxed, 
if not a confirmed and invigorated opposition to all measures fe © 
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protecting American Industry, for encouraging American Enter- 
prise, for applying the proceeds of the Public Lands to the 
benefit of the whole American People, or suffering that People 
to employ them for their own benefit ;—such are a few of the 
evidences of that melioration and reform in the administration 
of our National Affairs so confidently predicted as the result of 
Mr. Van Buren’s election to the Presidency ! 

And if we turn from subjects of this general character, to 
‘those more immediately relating to Northern interests and 
Northern principles, we need hardly say that the disappointment 
has been yet more signal. No one can have failed to remark 
the eager, unremitted, and unscrupulous efforts, which have been 
made by the party in power, for two years past, to procure the 
favor of the Slaveholder, and to purchase the forgiveness of the 
Nullifier. What single Northern interest or Northern principle, 
which could be imagined to conflict in the least, either with the 
peculiar opinions of the one or the peculiar institutions of the 
other, have they not shown themselves ready to surrender or 
sacrifice to these ends? While even in cases where no such } 
conflict could be pretended, the conduct of the Administration 
and its followers towards a portion of the New England States 
has been in no degree more favorable. The long and almost _ : 
fatal supineness in which they indulged on the subject of the { 
North Eastern Boundary, a supineness from which they were } 
only roused by the immediate danger of being precipitated into i 
a war with England, and into which they seem again to have { 
sunk as soon as that danger was removed ;—their continued and 
resolute refusals, repeated under circumstances of fresh aggra= : i 
vation at the very last session of Congress, to pay over to ; ; 
Massachusetts and Maine the balance of their undisputed and } 
already audited claims for military services during the last war ; 
and their incessant and harassing renewal of schemes for 
depriving our Factories and our Fisheries of even the scanty | 
protection which was spared to them under the provisions of the ‘ 
Compromise Act ;—such are some of the fulfilments of those . 
promises of advantage to the North, which were held out to us / 
as inducements for the choice of a Northern President ! 

With what face, Fellow Citizens, in view of such a course, 

can Mr. Van Buren and his friends call now upon a Northern 
State to come to his support? Upon what pretence’ can the 
People of Massachusetts, especially, be appealed to for aid to 
his re-election? What honest yeoman is there among us, 
young or old, who can stand up in the light of the sun and say— 
‘‘] have opposed the Administration of this Nation for ten years 
past ;—I have believed it to be unwise, unjust, unconstitutional ;— 
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I have regarded it as false in its principles and foul in its prac- 


- tices; as hostile to the North, as oppressive to the Nation, as 


destructive of the rights and liberties, the prosperity and welfare 
of the whole People ;—but I see a change—I perceive a 
reform—I witness an abandonment of old courses—I welcome 
a return to other and better—and I am now prepared to with- 
draw my opposition and yield them my countenance and my 
support.”” What change has been seen? What reform has 
been witnessed? What one step, motion, or look has been 
discovered in any other or better direction than that rash and 
fatal one in which they originally started ? ‘ 

Fellow Citizens, there has been none such. None ‘such is 
pretended. ‘The most unscrupulous abettors of Mr.. Van 
Buren’s cause in Massachusetts will offer no such argument in 
his behalf. They know well that it could not be maintained 
for a moment. They know well that if the conduct of the 
National Administration for two years past affords inducement 
for any changes of political opinion among the People of Mas- 
sachusetts, it is not for changes in their favor. Hence it is that 
they strive so earnestly to keep that conduct out of view. 
Hence it is that they are found so frequently dodging the 
discussion of National Affairs, slurring over the acts of the 
National Office-holders, and raising issues with their opponents 
of a widely distinct and entirely irrelevant character. 

Hence we see them holding up before them on every occasion, 
a long array of abstract generalities ;—claiming, as their peculiar 
creed, articles of political faith which no free Citizen in the 
Nation ever dreamed of disputing ;—professing, as their distinc- 
tive tenets, principles of Government which were long ago 
incorporated into the Constitutions under which we all live, and 
for which none but themselves have ever evinced anything but 
love ;—and, in short, relying as exclusively upon intentions, 
promises, names, and words, for their passports to popular favor, 
as if they had had no chance, for the ten long years during 
which they have enjoyed the whole powers of the Government, 
to try their hand at any thing more substantial. 

Hence, too, their daily hue and cry about the administration 
of our State Affairs. It is evident that the only acts which 
they think it discreet to dwell upon, are the acts of their adver- 
saries. And they vainly. imagine, by a constant harping upon 
these, to divert the attention of the People from those great 
National outrages of their own, which, if not kept in some way 
out of sight, they. plainly perceive would be fatal to their hopes 
of success. 
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Fellow Citizens, we have no fear that the great majority of 
the People of Massachusetts can thus be deceived. They 
understand the artifice. They descry the ambush. They have 
not contended so long and so nodly against corruption and 
usurpation in the high places of the Nation, to be drawn off at 
a moment, when to say the least, they are as rife and as rank as 
ever, by so stale a stratagem. No—they will keep their eyes 
steadily fixed on the main front of the battle ;—resolved to let 
nothing distract, nothing daunt them, until the banner of our 
beloved Union shall have been wrested from the hands which 
have so long trailed it in the dust, and be once more lifted in 
triumph to the sky,—until the bulwark of our glorious Consti- 
tution shall have been rescued from those who are only playing 
its batteries for their own rapacious and treacherous ends, and 
be once more restored to such as can be trusted to employ them 
*‘for the common defence and the general welfare.”’ . 

But while the Whigs of Massachusetts, we venture to believe, 
will allow nothing to divert them from this first, best, noblest 
object of all their aims and all their efforts, they will yet decline 
no subordinate or collateral issues which can fairly be presented 
to them. A vain and bootless controversy about abstract gen- 
eralities they will not, indeed, enter into. A paltry and unpro- 
fitable contention as to which party can manufacture the most 
sounding professions, or the most specious pretences, they will 
not stoop to. ‘They will not even pause to cast back upon 
their adversaries, to whom they so justly belong, the imputa- 
tion of a want of friendship to the People, a want of favor for 
Progress, a want of attachment to Equality, a want of devotion 
to Democracy, or a want of regard to “ the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” which have been so profusely showered upon 
their own heads. ‘To so mere a war of words, they decline the 
challenge altogether, and leave the gauntlet to be picked up 
again by those who have thrown it down. But from no issue 
of facts, nor yet from any in which principles are really involved, 
will they ever be found shrinking ;—and such an issue, it cannot 
be denied, is fairly presented to them, in the charges which have 
been arrayed against the administration of our State affairs. We 
turn, therefore, Fellow Citizens, and ask you to turn with us, 
to the second part of the inquiry proposed by us at the com- 
mencement of this Address: viz :— 

Has there been any change in the conduct of- our State 
Administration which calls upon the People of Massachusetts to 
withdraw the support which they have so long yielded it ? 

It is well known that the Whig party, from its first forma- 
tion under the name of National Republicans, by the union of 
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the old Democrats and Federalists in 1825, has been always 
predominant in this Commonwealth. With an Executive of 
their own selection, and with majorities in both branches of the 
Legislature, they have unquestionably had the power, during 
all this time, to control the administration and the legislation of 
the State. And with the exception of a few cases, where they 
may have been surprised into measures to which large numbers 
of them were opposed, or forced out of measures of which even 
a majority of them were in favor, by the tactics of an adroit and 
untiring adversary, or where, under the operation of. paramount 
influences, (as in the case of a recent Act to which we shall 
presently allude,) party distinctions have been wholly obliterated 
and measures acted upon with-an utter disregard of political 
considerations,—with the exception of a few such cases as 
these, they have undeniably asserted that power and exercised 
that control. And they freely confess themselves responsible 
accordingly. : 

Nay, they are not content with confessing that responsibility. 
The cuaim it. They claim the general administration .and 
general legislation of Massachusetts for the last fourteen years, 
as their work. They claim the character which the Common- 
wealth has maintained at home and abroad during all that time 
—the character for enlightened liberality, for unyielding stability, 
for unimpeachable integrity, which it has enjoyed with its sister 
States and with foreign nations—as the result of their agency 
and their ascendancy. They claim the improvements and 
enterprises which it has originated or aided, in the moral, the 
civil, or the physical relations of the people, as their policy. 
They are all theirs—many of them exclusively theirs—and by 
them they are ready to be judged. 

Nor do they stop here. They are not satisfied with claiming 
for themselves the credit of having been mainly instrumental in 
these results. They go further. They charge it upon their 
adversaries, that, as a party, and with one or two individual 
exceptions in one or two individual instances, they have opposed, 
uniformly and untiringly opposed, the legislation and the admin- 
istration which has been thus useful and thus honorable to the 
Commonwealth. They charge it upon them, that with all their 
pretended zeal for progress, and love for the people, they have 
refused their aid to almost every measure which has been 
proposed in our State Legislature by which progress could be 
promoted or the welfare of the people advanced. They charge 
it upon them, still further, that not content with resisting. almost 
everything that has been attempted by others for either of these 
ends, they have ceased not themselves, year by year, to advance 
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and advocate projects of their own, destructive to both,—pro- 
jects which were designed for no progress but that which leads 
along the path to office and to spoils, and which would have 
been productive to the people of nothing but disaster and 
ignominy. 

It is not easy to imagine, Fellow Citizens, what would have 
been the result to the character of Massachusetts or to the con- 
dition of its citizens, had party majorities been reversed for some 
years past, and the schemes and dogmas of our adversaries pre- 
vailed in her councils. But if any one will reflect for a moment 
upon the countless projects which have been proposed by them 
in their party papers, in their public meetings, and in the persons 
of their Representatives in both branches of our Legislature—if 
any one will think over their ferocious assaults upon our whole 
Judicial system, their vindictive warfare upon our banking imsti- 
tutions, their unsparing hostility to our Corporations of every 
name and nature, and the thousand other evidences they have 
given of a design to change the entire fabric of Government and 
of society under which we have lived and thrived for more than 
a half century past—and if he will bear in mind, at the same 
moment, the example which has been so recently afforded, of 
the practical operation of kindred projects pursued in the same 
spirit and by the same party in the nation at large, where they 
have so long held sway—he may be able to approximate to an 
idea of a result, from any actual experience of which, it is our 
earnest hope and trust that we are still destined to be spared for 
at least a half century to come ! 

But we must not be tempted, by reflections upon what 
might have been, to abandon the consideration of what really 
has been and now is. The Whigs of Massachusetts, as we 
have before remarked, rely not merely upon the negative 
merit of having averted evil;—they contend for the positive 
credit of having accomplished good. They claim not only to 
have arrested the inroad into our beloved Commonwealth of that 
corruption and misrule, which have spread, from their original 
source at the Capital of the nation, over so many other portions 
of the Union—but to have introduced, where these might other- 
wise have entered, improvements and reforms of the most bene- 
ficial nature and influence. 

It is true, indeed, that a State like Massachusetts, originally 
organized on the soundest principles, tracing many of its insti- 
tutions to the settlement of the country, administered in every 
generation’ by wise statesmen and pure patriots, and having 
so recently subjected its Constitution to .a thorough revision, L 
could not be expected to afford much scope for amendments of 
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a fundamental character. The greatest praise of any State 
Administration, under such circumstances, is, to maintain exist- 
ing institutions in.their original purity, and, without a feverish 
effort at innovation, to adopt such wise and well-considered 
measures of improvement as are suggested by the growth of 
society and the increase of the Public resources. And such 
will be found to be the character of the measures of reform and 
improvement which have been adopted by the Whig Party 
within the last ten years, although the limits of this Address will 
permit us barely to enumerate a portion of them. They are 

The Revision of the Statutes, and their reduction from a 
confused mass of volumes and pamphlets, into a single, conven- 
ient and systematic code ; 

A renewed and increased devotion to the great interest of 
Common Schools, the establishment of a Fund for their benefit, 
the organization of a Board of Education to superintend them, 
and the formation of Normal Schools to supply them with more 
competent Teachers ; 

The erection and support of a Hospital for Lunatics, and the 
deliverance of this unfortunate class of our fellow- ~beings from 
the cells and fetters of convicted culprits ; 

The introduction of an improved Penitentiary Discipline into 
our Prisons, and the erection of buildings adequate to that 
humane end; 

The patronage and endowment of Infirmaries and Asylums 
for the Blind and the Deaf and Dumb, and those who are in 
danger of becoming so ; 

The encouragement of Agriculture, by bounties on Wheat 
and on Silk, by allowances to Agricultural Societies, and by a 
scientific survey of the soils, the crops, and the modes of culti- 
vation of different portions of the Commonwealth ; 

A survey of the Commonwealth itself, astronomical, trigo- 
nometrical and geological, with a view to the accurate ascertain- 
ment and delineation of its rightful extent and boundaries, as 
well as to the discovery and developement of its natural capabil- 
ities and resources—a policy in which Massachusetts has been 
imitated by nearly all her sister States, not excepting New 
Hampshire ; 

The application of the credit of the State to the aid of the 
Western and other Railroads, by the construction of which the 
sea coast and interior of Massachusetts will be once more united. 
in those bonds of reciprocal interest, which easier intercourse 
with other States has done so much to break, and both be placed 
in immediate possession and enjoyment of that vast system of 
intercommunication, artificial and natural, high has already 
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brought the distant West into direct connection with New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

These are some of the measures, Fellow Citizens, which 
have distinguished the Whig Administration of this Common- 
wealth during the period of which we speak. And, as we 
believe, they are measures which need neither explanation nor 
vindication. However an individual may here and there be 
found, who may doubt as to the expediency of one or another 
of them, or however a political organ or two may undertake to 
decry or ridicule a whole class of them for mere party effect, 
no man will soberly and conscientiously deny -that, as a whole, 
they bespeak an enlightened spirit of improvement and human- 
ity, and are calculated alike to elevate the character of the 
State and advance the best interests of the People. 

But they have involved the Commonwealth in expense, we 
are told, and schedules of the public expenditures, as increased 
since these measures were instituted, are artfully prepared and 
circulated by our opponents to prejudice the cause of those who 
have sanctioned them. Upon this point, therefore, some com- 
ment may be necessary. 

The cry of extravagance against a Whig Administration is 
not now heard for the first time from our adversaries, nor are 
professions of their own disposition for economy and retrench- 
ment altogether fresh from their lips. EXvery body remembers 
that they. made the same pretences of a purpose to retrench 
and economize the expenses of the Nation ten years ago, which 
they now make as to the expenses of our own Commonwealth. 
And every body knows how they were fulfilled. No sooner 
had they succeeded, on the strength of these professions, in 
obtaining control of our National Affairs than they were found 
‘suiting the action to the word” by running up the annual 
expenditures of the Nation from thirteen millions, (the maximum 
of Mr. Adams’s administration), to sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
twenty-two, thirty; and finally to thirty-nine millions of dollars ! 

An attempt has, however, been recently made by more than 
one of their accredited organs, to account for this admitted 
result, by setting forth the increased demands for National 
appropriation and outlay which have been created by the growth 
of the Country, by the progress of society, and by the new 
interests of art and of industry which have sprung up among the 
People, demanding the superintendence of Government. The 
attempt has wholly failed in the case for which it was made. 
' 'The cause is utterly inadequate for the result which is so ingen- 
iously ascribed to it. By no calculation, based upon such 
considerations could the reasonable expenses of the Nation be 
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figured up to an amount THREE TIMES as great as they were 
only ten years ago. We all know, moreover, in point of fact, 
that this enormous increase was not so occasioned. We have 
all seen where, how, and for what, the National Revenues have 
gone. 

But while our opponents have attempted in vain to vindicate 
the administration of the Nation from the charge of a wasteful 
and wanton extravagance by such a plea, it is not to be denied 
that they have suggested a consideration, which ought not to be 
overlooked, either as to the expenses of the Nation or the State, 
and which, indeed, is entirely adequate to explain that whole 
increase in the outlay of our own Commonwealth upon which 
they so unceasingly harp. Improvements and enterprises and 
reforms, like those which we have just enumerated as having 
distinguished the administration of our State Affairs for some 
years past, have been emphatically demanded by the growth of 
the Commonwealth, by the new interests’ which have sprung 
up among its Citizens, by the progress of society, and by an 
enlarged spirit of philanthropy and patriotism... They could not 
be carried on without-cost either. And to say that the public 
expenditures have been increased by them, is only to say, that 
they have been undertaken and accomplished. 

It is, however, a most striking circumstance in this connection, 
and one, the mere statement of which, is worth pages of argu- 
ment, that the very same period which has witnessed the pro- 
jection. and execution of these costly reforms, these munificent 
charities, these nob'e enterprises, and these expensive surveys, 
has witnessed also, the entire abolition of all direct State taxes 
upon the People. And this, too, is one of the sins of a Whig 
Administration ! 

Nor need there be any apprehension that a necessity has yet 
been created for a new resort to the taxing process. Much as 
our adversaries have attempted to alarm the People of the 
Commonwealth by conjuring up the dry bones of a State Tax, 
and much as the income of our State Treasury has been 
reduced by the annihilation of Bank Capital, and the consequent 
curtailment of the Bank tax, which their experiments on the 
Currency have occasioned, let but that income, such as it now 
is, be still left in the custody of the same honest and economical 
hands as have hitherto collected and disbursed it, let there be 
only no Sub-Treasurying and no Swartouting about it, and it 
will still be sufficient for every exigency. Most of the works 
which have made the largest demand upon it, are in their 
nature temporary. Many of them have already been com- 
pleted—and others are rapidly approaching a completion. And 
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a system of retrenchment was commenced by the very last 
Legislature, which, if not interrupted by the introduction of 
greedy and unprincipled partizans to the management of our 
‘Finances, will restore the Treasury at an early day to a condi- 
tion of entire independence. 

But, Fellow Citizens, we confess we are hardly able to find 
patience for discussing this subject of economy or extravagance 
with those against whom we are contending. Is it not monstrous 
that men who have upheld the Administration of the Nation in 
so corrupt, prodigal and profligate use of the National Revenues 
for ten years past, should presume to array charges of extrava- 
gance against others? Is it not monstrous that a party who 
have justified and applauded so enormous an augmentation of 
the Public Expenditures of the Union in those who came into 
power upon the express pledge that they would diminish and 
retrench those expenditures, should now be found attempting to 
insinuate themselves into the confidence of the People of 
Massachusetts by similar professions of economy? Who is 
there, let him have what doubts or misgivings he may, as to the 
propriety of this or that item of our State Expenses, who is 
there, that is not entirely given over to mere party judgment, 
what honest, distinterested yeoman is there in the land, who 
does not feel prompted to say to any friend of Mr. Van Buren’s 
who accosts him with such a plea—‘‘' Thou hypocrite—cast out 
first the beam that is in thine own eye—and then shall you see 
clearly to cast out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye?’ 
Who is there that fails to perceive, that our opponents ‘in raising 
an absurd cry against the pretended extravagance of the State 
Administration, have nothing in view but to divert the attention 
of the public from that unexampled profusion and measureless 
expenditure of the General Government, and from those 
embezzlements and defalcations pervading its departments like 
an epidemic, which with all the streams of abundance steadily 
flowing into the public coffers, still keep the Treasury beggared ? 

For ourselves, Fellow Citizens, we can truly say, that we 
desire nothing more favorable for the Whig Cause, nothing more 
auspicious for its permanent success in this State or its ultimate 
triumph in the Nation, than to have the character of the two 
political parties in this Commonwealth, their character for econo- 
my, for love to the People, for Democracy, or for any other 
virtue, staked upon this single issue. ‘The one has supported 
the Administration of the Nation. The other, the Administra- 
tion of the State. ‘There has been an increased expenditure 
under both Administrations. Let the amount, the origin, the 
mode, the end, of that increase in both be examined. Let it 
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be weighed in each case item by item. Let every allowance 
be made for the different characters and circumstances of the 
two Administrations. And then let the two be compared, and 
by the results of such a comparison in the minds of an honest, 
intelligent, Republican People, let the two parties stand or fall. 
If such a People or a majority of them, regard the millions 
which have been sunk by the one, by experiments and extra- 
-allowances and carelessness and corruption and peculation and 
frand—if they regard the tens of millions which have been 
squandered in exterminating a few miserable Indians at the rate 
of four or five thousands of dollars a-head for every man, wo- 
man and child in the tribe, in wars originating in a violation of 
the most solemn Treaties, and carried on with an inhumanity of 
spirit, a recklessness of cost and.an imbecility of council, which 
would almost puzzle an observer to pronounce which was the 
civilized and which the savage foe, in wars still beginning, never 
ending, and of whose final cost to the Country the five and 
twenty millions already expended may still prove but an in- 
considerable portion—if such a People, or a majority of them, 
regard an expenditure like this as more economical, more justi- 
fiable, more Democratic, more in conformity with Equality and 
Progress, than that of a few thousand dollars for the better edu~ 
cation of our children, for the more systematic arrangement and 
plainer promulgation of our Laws, for the more accurate ascer- 
tainment and secure establishment of our landmarks, for an im- 
proved Culture of our Soil, for a more humane provision for 
the insane, or a more hopeful discipline of the Prisoner, let 
them say so—and let them call in the friends of the National 
Administration to the controul of our own Commonwealth. 
Bat if, as we cannot for an instant doubt, they come to an op- 
posite conclusion, let them continue their support to the exist- 
ing rulers of the State, and do all in their power to re-instate 
persons of similar principles in the Councils and Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Nation. : 

But the charges which have been brought against our State 
Administration, have not been confined to the subject of their 
expenditure. An attempt has been made to convert the well- 
known Law of April 19, 1838, into a political engine, and to 
turn whatever opposition it may have excited in any quarter of 
the{Community to the disadvantage of the Whig Party. Now, 
of the policy of that Law we do not propose to say a word. 
Every shade of opinion upon that point would doubtless be 
found to exist in the breasts of those who are here assembled as 
well as of those whom they represent. But we do most solemn- 
ly protest against that Law being accounted in any way or to 
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any extent a Party Act. It was not passed as such. It is not 
sustained as such. It is not opposed as such. Nor can it be 
repealed as such. It was originally introduced, advocated and 
adopted, whether wisely or unwisely, as a measure of moral re- 
form. Members of both parties indiscriminately voted for it, 
and members of both parties indiscriminately voted against. It 
presented no point upon which party feeling could be rallied. 
Nor does it now. Our adversaries themselves are at last be- 
ginning to perceive this. Having attempted for a whole year to: 
create dissensions in the Whig ranks by calling this Law a Whig: 
measure, and by holding out hopes that they, as a Party, would 
repeal it whenever they had the power to do so, they have at 
length discovered that such a course was quite as likely to prove 
fatal to their own harmony as to ours, and have ceased openly 
to pursue it. ‘They now make no pretence to any united opin- 
ion or united object in regard to this Law, and exhibit among 
their number, as we do among ours, some of its most ardent 
supporters as well as some of its most violent opposers. 

It is not however to be disguised that efforts are still made by 
a portion of them, in some particular regions of the State, to 
turn this question to political account, and especially to enlist the 
feelings of the enemies of the Law in opposition to the existing 
Chief Magistrate of the State,—upon the ground that he did 
notveto 7t! Upon this point, therefore, we cannot refrain from 
making a single suggestion. 

It certainly is not surprising that such a ground for opposi- 
tion to a Republican Chief Magistrate should be assigned by 
those from whom it comes. Having upheld General Jackson 
in the employment of the Veto Power thrice as often in his sin 
gle administration, as it had been employed during the forty pre- 
ceding years of our Constitutional existence, and having sustain- 
ed Mr. Van Buren in the unprecedented act of brandishing this 
weapon in advance, in the face of the Representatives of the 
People, to awe them from the adoption of measures not con- 
formable to his own views, it is entirely in keeping for them to 
have invented such an accusation against a Whig Governor. 
They have been so accustomed to rely upon this ‘ extreme 
medicine of the Constitution’ as their daily support, that they 
perceive in it nothing but what is wholesome and salutary. 
They have been so intoxicated with the successful result of the 
veto policy, that they can see nothing but democracy in an act 
which savors more of despotism than any which is known to a 
Republican System. But what true Whig is there, who does 
not repel with indignation the idea, that he could be tempted to 
abandon a Chief Magistrate of his own choice, for such a cause? 
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What true Whig is there in the whole Commonwealth, let his 
feelings, his interest, or his principles be ever so hostile to the 
existence of the statute in question, who would render anything 
but a heartier and more devoted support to a Ruler, who, even 
in such a case, had refrained from the exercise of so high and 
arbitrary a Prerogative ? 

But aside from the principle of the question, it is a matter of 
fact, Fellow Citizens, that this Law of April 19, 1838, was 
passed originally by more than two-thirds of both branches of 
the Legislature—a number sufficient to have insured its enact- 
ment in spite of a veto! Unless therefore, Governor Everett 
was to have been expected to follow yet further in the footsteps 
of General Jackson, and pocket the Bill outright, his interven- 
tion would have been of little practical avail;—-and even that 
resort of Jacksonian dictatorship would have been ineffectual, 
for the Legislature sat, we believe, after the bill was sent to the 
Governor, longer than the period allowed by the Constitution for 
his revision. 3 

But the Fifteen Gallon Law is not the only Legislative Act, — 
in reference to which an effort has been made to excite hostility 
against Governor Everett, on the ground of his having abstain-~ 
ed from the exercise of this odious power. An attempt has been 
made to inflame the minds of our Volunteer Militia-men against 
a Commander-in-Chief, who has spared no pains from the first 
moment of his election to effect a restoration of the Militia to 
its former efficiency and respectability, because, in his civil ca- 
pacity, he did not veto a Bill abolishing their annual Bounty— 
a money Bill which, it is well understood, was passed without 
any division of a party character, but for whose introduction and 
adoption they alone are responsible, who systematically opposed, 
as our adversaries confessedly did, the exertions which were 
made, during the last session of the Legislature, and under cir- 
cumstances so auspicious, to procure the adoption of an entire- 
ly new Militia System ;—recomimended by the Governor to the 
favorable consideration of the Legislature, on the Report of the 
Special Commission by whom it was prepared. 

Fellow Citizens, as Young Men of the Commonwealth, upon 
whom the burdens of Military duty more particularly devolve, 
we cannot fail to feel a deep interest in the condition of this In- 
stitution. We hold it to be among the most important objects 
of the day, that it should be placed once more upon a footing of 
equality, of usefulness and of honor. Many of us are immedi- 
ately and personally connected with one or another of its de- 
partments. Nota few of us are of the very Corps whose an- 
nual allowance has been thus annihilated. But in remembering 
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that we are soldiers, we do not forget that we are Whigs. Our 
interest in the Militia shall never conflict with our interest in 
the Republic. And as Citizens of the Republic, as Whigs 
more especially, we should scorn to accord any thing but the 
heartiest commendation to a Governor, who had withheld a Veto 
from any act, which he did not himself feel conscientiously im- 
_ pelled or constitutionally bound to veto. Why, what sort of a 
Whig must that man be, who rather than lose five dollars a 
year, would sanction the introduction into the Executive De- 
partment of old Massachusetts of that arbitrary and outrageous 
exercise of the Veto power which has already cost so many mil- 
lions, of dollars to the American Nation—which prostrated the 
Currency and Commerce of the Nation—which held back the 
Surplus Revenue for so many years from the service of the Peo- 
ple—which put an end to all works of Internal Improvement— 
and which, to come still nearer home, denied to Massachusetts 
and Maine the interest upon their rightful claims for Military duty 
in the last war! It is the last objection that ought to be made 
either by Free Citizens or Patriotic Soldiers to the conduct of 
a Chief Magistrate, that he did not on a question of granting 
money from the Treasury, the appropriate subject of Legislative 
discretion, set up his own individual will against the united will 
of both branches of the Representatives of the People,—and 
it is an objection which can only be entertained for a moment, 
by those, whose sense of the real character of the Veto power, 
has been hardened and blunted, by the frequent examples of its 
successful exercise, which have been witnessed at the head 
quarters of the Union. i 

And here, Fellow Citizens, we bring to a close the second 
branch of the inguiry proposed by us at the outset of this Ad- 
dress. We have examined the administration of our Common- 
wealth for some years past ;—we have’ stated some of the most 
prominent features of the policy it has pursued ;—and we have 
considered the most serious charges which have been broughit 
against it by our opponents ; and what is the result >—'That it 
has not withheld the public revenues from the service of the 
‘People ;—that it has not refused the public credit to the aid of 
Enterprise ;—that it has not denied the public countenance to in- 
stitutions of Education and Charity ;—that it has not sunk a six- 
pence by entrusting the finances to the custody of unworthy 
partizans, nor squandered a shilling by engaging in the trial of un- 
warrantable experiments ;—and, finally, that it has not employed 
the Executive veto on two several occasions to nullify the en- 
actments of both branches of the Legislature ;—these constitute 
the grave and weighty charges which we find arrayed against 
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our existing State Rulers! This is the sum total of that long 
account of misdemeanours and enormities for which we are call- 
ed upon to cashier them from our service! 


The result of both branches of our inquiry is thus one and the 


same. Both bring us to one and the same conclusion. Both 
teach us alike the utter groundlessness of the appeal, which now 
for the eleventh time presented, is heard calling upon the Peo- 
ple of Massachusetts to reverse their political attitude. Both 
furnish us alike with fresh and more forcible incentives to 
maintain that attitude erect and unmoved. 

Indeed, the inquiry which we have instituted, though, for the 
sake of convenience and clearness, we have attempted to arrange 
it under two distinct heads, is after all one and indivisible in its 
nature. It is plain that there are two sets of political princi- 
ples in operation in our Country. The one is in ascendancy 
in the Government of our Nation—the other (to say noth- 
ing of any of our sister States) is predominant in our own Com- 
monwealth. Both have been quite long enough in operation 
to be judged by their effects. By their fruits they may both be 
known. And the main question to be decided by the People of 
Massachusetts in this and in all their elections, is—which of the 
two they prefer—and whether, so far as on them depends, the 


principles which are predominant in the State shall be introduc- 


ed into the administration of the Nation, or the principles which 
guide the national administration shall be admitted to the gov- 
ernment of the State. This question it is evident, is single 
and simple in its character, and must be answered as such, by 
any one who has the slightest regard to his own consistency. 
No man can be a Whig in part, and a Tory in part—a Whig in 
National politics, and a Tory in State politics, or the reverse. 
Any attempt to maintain such a half-faced, we should rather 
say, such a double faced fellowship, will be found to involve 
endless and inextricable embarrassment. No one, especially, 
ean fail to perceive that every ballot which is cast for a friend 
to the National Administration, let it be cast upon what princi- 
ples or for what place it may be, let it be given with ever so 
many mental reservations and exceptions, let it be thrown for 
the most humble and merely ministerial service in the State, the 
County, or the Town organization, is instantly added in the 
public estimation to the aggregate amount of the popular vote, 
by which that Administration is sustained, and-goes to swell and 
strengthen the confidence with which it persists in adhering to 
its corrupt practices, its arbitrary principles and its absurd 
projects. it is deeply important, therefore, that every man who 
professes to be a Whig, should bear in mind the entire influence 
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which his vote may produce, and take good heed, that under no 
temporary excitement in relation to a single act of State Legis- 
lation, he is betrayed into giving a sanction to general schemes 
of National Policy which are abhorrent alike from his feelings 
and his interests. 

Nor ought we to omit to allude toa more direct influence 
upon the administration of the Nation which may be produced 
by votes for our State Legislators at the ensuing election. It 
will be in the power of the next Legislature to make final pro- 
vision for the choice of the next Presidential Electors, and it is 
plain that should our opponents, by any dissensions among our- 
selves, obtain a majority in that body, they may secure, by 
means of a District System, arranged for that purpose, one, 
two, or even more votes for Mr. Van Buren’s re-election to the 
Presidency, even though the State at large should be as decided 
as ever against him. Nor is this all. If by any continued 
disagreement in the Whig ranks the choice of Electors, one or 
all of them, should fail of being effected by the People when 
the time for that choice shall have arrived, it will devolve upon 
the Legislature now to be chosen to supply the vacancies. 
Thus inseparably interwoven are our State and National politics, 
and thus careful ought every man to be, to give no vote for any 
public office whatever, without looking well to its bearing upon 
both. 

Fellow Citizens, it was no part of the purpose of this Con- 
vention to act upon the subject of Candidates either for the 
State or National Offices which are now or hereafter to be filled. 
This duty belongs to the organs of the party at large; and by 
them it has already been discharged. So far as relates to the 
Presidency of the United States, which though not the object 
of any immediate action at the present moment, is yet always 
a principal theme of public consideration and discussion, a 
cordial assent was long ago given by the Whigs of Massachu- 
setts, to the plan of a National Convention for agreeing upon a 
Candidate. And nothing certainly has since occurred to make 
them desire to retract or qualify that assent. On the contrary, 
their own illustrious fellow citizen and Senator having with a 
generous and patriotic magnanimity, voluntarily withdrawn 
himself from the canvass, they can feel even less repugnance 
than ever before, to pledging themselves unconditionally to the 
support of that one of the remaining Candidates, who shall be 
decided by the Representatives of the Whig Party “om all 
quarters of the Union, to possess the strongest hold on the 
popular favor, and to present the fairest chance of: ultimate 
success. This is the test to which, in an exigency like the 
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present, all other considerations should be yielded. The defeat 
of Martin Van Buren, and the ejection of an unprincipled cabal 
from the control of the Nation, and not the promotion of a 
favorite Candidate, should be the end to which the attention of 
that Convention should be exclusively directed. And to any 
individual who may be thus selected, the Whigs of Massachu- 
setts, it-is not to be doubted, will give that hearty and unhesi- 
tating support which betokens a devotion to a great cause, and 
not a mere allegiance to a particular person. 

And so far as relates to the two principal offices of our own 
Commonwealth, which alone are to be filled at the approaching 
election by the joint ballots of the whole People, you are all 
aware that the Legislative Convention of the last winter has 
nominated the present incumbents for re-election. Epwarp 
Everetr and Groree Hutt ;—the one, eminent for every 
accomplishment of the Scholar and the Statesman, of consum- 
mate eloquence, of profound learning, of unblemished character, 
of sound, liberal, and enlightened views, and who during four 
years past has exhibited a devotion to the service of the State 
never surpassed in the whole history of its Chief Magistracy ;— 
the other, a plain, honest, intelligent and independent citizen, of 
old fashioned Democratic principles, who has proved himself for 
an equal period competent to every duty of the second office in 
the Commonwealth ;—these are the men who have been again 
selected as the Whig Candidates for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor of Massachusetts, and whom we cordially concur in 
recommending to your favor and support. 

And. now, Fellow Citizens, having thus laid before you our 
cause and our Candidates, it only remains to invite you, as we 
most anxiously and earnestly do, to unite with us in the work 
of securing to them both, a continuance of that success which 
they have heretofore enjoyed at your hands. We say in the 
work—for itis not to be disguised that such a result can only 
be accomplished by exertion and labor. Our adversaries, it is 
well known, have displayed an unprecedented activity during 
the past political year. From the very hour of their defeat at 
the last election, they have been engaged in a systematic plan 
of efforts and operations, taking its head, in true conformity with 
the character of their designs, in the Custom-house of the 
metropolis, and extending over every section of the State, to 
undermine and overthrow the Whig supremacy in Massachusetts. 
And, although we spurn all sympatny with those craven fears 
and croaking forebodings which so often unnerve and paralyze 
men’s efforts, when they are most in want of boldness and bra- 
wery, we should yet regard it as rash and foolhardy in the 
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extreme not to admit, not to avow, that an occasion has arisen 
for more than ordinary preparation, resolution and energy. 

Let us then summon up that resolution, put forth that energy, 
and set about that preparation without delay. Let no fatal 
confidence in our own strength prompt us to postpone it for a 
moment. Let no adverse rumors, or adverse results, from other 
States, discourage us. ‘There are States enough still true to the 
Constitution to give hope that it may yet be saved. There is 
time enough, too, for those which have recently fallen away 
from its support to retrieve their errors and come anew and 
seasonably to its rescue. Let only the Whigs throughout the 
Union be firm, faithful and united, and another year may find 
them at length victorious. But even though this hope should 
be disappointed; our own ancient and glorious Commonwealth 
is still left tous. ‘This, at least,if we are only true to our- 
selves, we can still secure from a corrupt and unprincipled 
domination. This, at least, we can maintain in that integrity 
and purity which have given it already a character at home and. 
a credit abroad second to those of no community on earth. Its 
noble institutions of Education—its munificent Asylums of 
Charity—its humane and merciful Penitentiaries—its~ splendid 
endowments of Public Improvements—its honored Magistracies, 
Executive and Judicial—its humble but adequate Treasury, 


where taxes, scarcely perceptible but in the grand results which _ 


they accomplish, are honestly disbursed in the public service— 
these—all these—we still can save from the grasp of the Spoilers. 
With such a result within our reach, let us never be daunted. 
With such a triumph in our view, let us never lay down our 
arms. Let us rather gird ourselves with renewed resolution for 
the fight, repair with fresh determination to the field, and_ give 
another evidence both to friend and foe, that Old Massachusetts 
will be the last to surrender those principles of government and 
those rights of the governed, for which she was the first to strike! 
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